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ANNOUNCE  M  E  N  T 

N  the  night  of  October  10,  1911, 
Goodwyn  Institute,  with  a  lect- 
ure by  Dr.  George  R.  Stuart, 
enters  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its 
educational  service  in  behalf  of 
the  Memphis  public. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Year  Book  again  to 
give  full  information  about  Goodwyn  Institute, 
its  founding,  its  building  and  its  work;  to  an- 
nounce the  lectures  and  lecture  courses  which 
will  be  given  free  to  the  public  during  the 
lecture  season  1911-1912;  to  invite  special  atten- 
tion to  the  well  equipped,  extensive  and  pro- 
gressive Goodwyn  Institute  Reference  Library; 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  past  large  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  and  the  wide  use  of  the 
Library;  and  to  solicit  the  continuous  patron- 
age of  an  interested  public  to  both  of  these 
excellent  educational  facilities. 

GOODWYN  INSTITUTE. 

Goodwyn  Institute  is  a  popular  educational  institution 
donated  to  the  white  citizens  of  Memphis  for  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  good.  It  was  founded  by  the  wisdom 
and  munificence  of  William  A.  Goodwyn  (deceased),  a 
former  citizen  of  Memphis,  who  in  his  will  prescribed  its 
work  and  provided  for  its  maintenance. 


That  the  purposes  of  Goodwyn  Institute  and  the  scope 
of  its  work,  as  directed  by  its  founder,  may  be  fully  under- 
stood by  all,  we  quote  that  portion  of  Mr.  Goodwyn's  will 
which  relates  to  the  building,  endowment,  management  and 
aims  of  this  unique  institution;  and  which  expresses  so  well 
in  his  own  phraseology  the  cherished  desires  of  our  gen- 
erous benefactor,  who  left  the  greater  portion  of  his  for- 
tune as  a  legacy  to  his  beloved  city  in  such  form  as  would 
bring,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  benefit  to  its  citizens. 

MR.  GOODWYN'S  WILL. 

"All  the  balance  of  my  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
including  at  the  death  of  Myra  McGavock  that  given  to  her 
in  section  2,  during  her  life  (excepting  that  part  of  the 
personalty  or  mixed  which  I  allow  her  to  will  or  give  away), 
I  give  after  death  of  my  wife  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  as 
trustee  for  the  following  uses  and  purposes,  and  none 
other :  I  will  and  desire  that  the  State,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  governor,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  appoint 
three  commissioners,  to  be  known  as  'Commissioners  of 
Goodwyn  Institute,'  and  said  commissioners  will  hold  their 
office  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified;  the  said  commissioners  are  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  lot  in  the  City  of  Memphis  (now  taxing 
district),  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  and  erect  suitable 
buildings  thereon,  expending  therefor  such  parts  of  this 
gift  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  and  retaining  the  balance 
for  library  and  apparatus  expenses  and  endowment  fund. 
They  are  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
are  required  to  render  biennial  reports  and  accounts  to  the 
governor  of  all  moneys  received  or  spent,  and  their  man- 
agement of  said  trust,  or  its  funds,  is  to  be  at  all  times  open 
to  inquiry  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  which  this  institution  is  placed.    The  title  to  the 
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lot  purchased,  and  all  other  property,  shall  be  in  the  name 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  trust  solely. 

"The  building,  or  buildings,  to  be  erected  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  said  commissioners,  but  such  portion  thereof  as 
can  be  shall  be  rented  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reve- 
nue for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  and  public 
lectures.  One  part  of  said  building  shall  be  devoted  to 
lectures  and  another  part  to  a  library,  and  the  use  of  the 
library  shall  be  free  to  all,  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  made  by  said  commissioners ;  and  the  lectures  shall  be 
free,  and  the  whole  will  be  for  instruction,  and  not  for  en- 
tertainment merely.  All  of  the  rents,  profits  and  income 
derived  shall  be  faithfully  used  and  applied,  together  with 
any  part  of  this  legacy  not  used  in  purchasing  or  building 
(after  payment  of  repairs,  expenses,  insurance,  etc.),  to  pay 
lecturers  and  the  purchase  of  books,  charts,  maps  and  appa- 
ratus. No  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  political 
gatherings,  but  when  the  lecture  hall  is  not  used  otherwise 
it  may  be  rented  for  musical  concerts,  art  exhibitions  or 
other  purposes  likely  to  elevate  public  morals  and  taste. 

"I  request  the  governor  to  nominate,  and  the  Senate  to 
confirm,  as  the  first  commissioners,  my  friends,  Samuel  P. 
Read,  Bedford  M.  Estes  and  Rufus  Lawrence  Coffin,  all  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  if  living,  and  will  accept.  If  they  do  not 
for  any  reason  accept,  then  he  nominate  three  gentlemen  of 
Memphis  of  the  highest  integrity,  purity  and  responsibility. 
I  estimate  that  the  amount  which  will  go  to  the  State  as 
trustee  under  the  gift,  and  supplemented  by  the  additional 
amount  which  will  revert  to  my  general  estate  and  thus  to 
the  State  after  the  death  of  Myra  McGavock,  as  left  to  her 
in  section  2,  will  amount  to  a  large  sum  and  ample  for  the 
purpose  intended.  And  every  year  that  I  live  there  will 
probably  be  more  added;  for  I  intend  that  all  I  may  die 
possessed  of,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  my  will,  shall 
go  for  this  worthy  purpose.  My  whole  wish  and  desire  as 
respects  this   Goodwyn   Institute  is  to  afford   to  future 
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youths,  who  may  desire  it,  information  upon  such  prac- 
tical and  useful  subjects  as  will  be  beneficial  in  life.  My 
reason  for  locating  it  in  Memphis  is,  it  was  there  I  spent 
much  of  my  life  in  the  happy  circle  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  latter  sleep  near  her  borders,  as  I  and  my  wife 
expect  to  do  when  we  die.  Here  I  made  the  first  friends 
of  my  early  life;  many  of  them  are  dead,  but  their  descend- 
ants, many  of  them,  remain  in  Memphis,  and  were  play- 
mates of  my  children,  and  to  them  or  their  descendants  I 
hope  this  may  be  of  great  benefit.  This  legacy  for  the 
benefit  of  my  old  home  has  long  been  thought  of  by  myself 
and  wife,  and  took  shape  in  a  will  written  by  me  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  and  now  repeated.  It  became  necessary  to  write 
this  will  on  account  of  necessary  changes  and  to  destroy 
that  of  1887.  And  I  mention  this  fact  in  order  that  my 
old  friends  at  Memphis  may  know  that  I  have  long  cher- 
ished Lhis  idea." 

Thus,  not  with  a  limited  endowment  from  a  vast  fortune, 
but  with  practically  his  entire  estate,  benevolently  and 
graciously  did  Mr.  Goodwyn  remember  his  city  and  mate- 
rially increase  the  educational  opportunities  of  its  future 
generations,  many  of  these  being  descendants  of  his  for- 
mer personal  friends  and  esteemed  fellow-citizens. 

Goodwyn  Institute,  although  young  in  its  career,  with  its 
two  potent  educational  agencies,  an  extensive  free  refer- 
ence library  and  free  public  lectures,  is  exerting  a  wide 
and  beneficial  influence  in  disseminating  knowledge  and 
culture  among  our  people  and  is  realizing  the  purposes  and 
ideals  of  its  philanthropic  and  revered  founder. 

BUILDING. 

Goodwyn  Institute  is  located  on  a  lot  75  feet  wide  and 
14814  feet  deep  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Madison  ave- 
nue and  Third  street,  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  lot  was  pur- 
chased July  21,  1903,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and  was  se- 
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lected,  after  careful  consideration,  as  the  best  place  in  our 
city  available  for  the  home  of  the  Institute. 

The  building  faces  Madison  avenue,  is  75  feet  wide  and 
117  feet  deep.  It  is  a  modern  fireproof  building  of  steel, 
stone,  brick  and  terra  cotta  construction,  seven  stories  high, 
with  a  commodious  basement  of  5,768  square  feet.  It  is  a 
combination  office,  auditorium  and  library  building.  The 
auditorium  occupies  the  second  and  third  floors,  the  library 
the  seventh  floor,  while  the  basement,  the  first,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  floors  are  devoted  to  offices  and  other  rental 
spaces.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  has 
been  considerably  over  $300,000. 

The  exterior  walls  are  built  of  stone  to  the  second  floor, 
and  from  there  up  of  "Harvard  Gate  Brick" — so  named 
because  of  their  original  use  at  Harvard  University.  An 
artistic  mosaic,  resembling  old  and  weather-stained  brick- 
work, is  the  effect  secured  by  the  irregularity  and  varied 
colorings  of  Harvard  Gate  brick.  Also  the  rich  colorings 
of  these  brick  serve  as  an  artistic  background  for  the  white 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  thereby  greatly  enhancing  and  en- 
riching the  general  appearance  of  the  building. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  features  of  the 
entire  building  the  most  striking  is  its  spacious,  monu- 
mental lobby,  which  is  45  feet  wide,  50  feet  deep  and  50 
feet  high,  and  which  is  adorned  with  handsomely  tiled 
floors,  lofty  pillars,  wide  marble  steps  and  costly  marble 
newels. 

In  the  construction  of  this  building  the  commissioners, 
although  mindful  that  it  must  produce  a  goodly  revenue 
for  maintaining  the  work  of  the  Institute,  did  not  sacrifice 
any  of  its  architectural  or  monumental  beauty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  its  commercial  value.  While  not  neglect- 
ing its  utilitarian  purposes,  they  realized  that  the  building 
was  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  great  designs,  and  was  not 
intended  as  a  plain  money-maker. 
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Constructed  with  these  objects  in  view,  the  building  and 
its  work  stand  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  Mr.  Goodwyn, 
to  his  beloved  wife  and  to  their  nine  promising  children, 
all  of  whom  died  before  reaching  maturity  and  whose  re- 
mains now  rest  beside  those  of  their  father  and  mother  in 
Elmwood  Cemetery,  where  one  marble  shaft  bearing  a 
memorial  inscription  to  father  and  mother  and  to  each  son 
and  daughter,  now  marks  their  last  resting  place. 

Goodwyn  Institute  Building  was  opened  to  tenants  in 
March,  1907,  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  self- 
sustaining,  has  paid  all  expenses  for  lectures  and  has  also 
purchased  from  current  funds  many  books  for  the  Library. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

According  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Goodwyn's  will,  three  men, 
friends  of  Mr.  Goodwyn,  and  designated  in  his  will,  were 
appointed  as  commissioners  of  Goodwyn  Institute  in  April, 
1903,  by  Governor  Jas.  B.  Frazier,  and  their  appointments 
were  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate.  The  three  men  thus 
appointed  were  Mr.  S.  P.  Read,  Mr.  John  R.  Pepper  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Goodbar,  and  they  are  all  still  acting  in  this 
responsible  capacity.  They  built  the  beautiful  Goodwyn 
Institute  Building,  successfully  inaugurated  the  broad  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Institute,  and  are  constantly  promot- 
ing its  interests  and  progress,  cheerfully  giving  their  serv- 
ices free  of  any  compensation.  They  have  always  followed 
minutely  and  with  as  little  latitude  as  conditions  have  al- 
lowed, the  literal  interpretations  of  Mr.  Goodwyn's  will. 
Acting  through  their  executive  officer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ogilvie, 
Superintendent,  they  manage  all  the  business  affairs  and 
conduct  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute. 

AUDITORIUM. 

All  the  lectures  and  lecture  recitals  of  Goodwyn  Institute 
are  given  in  its  artistic  auditorium.  This  auditorium  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
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Institute  Buildings  aside  from  the  extensive  lobby  space  in 
front  of  the  auditorium  doors,  and  is  reached  by  the  wide 
marble  stairs  ascending  from  the  first  floor.  It  will  com- 
fortably seat  about  900  people,  450  on  the  main  floor  and 
350  in  the  gallery,  while  sufficient  standing  room  can  be 
easily  provided  for  100  or  more. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  an  ideal 
lecture  hall  of  this  auditorium.  The  floors  are  stained 
mahogany  in  color  and  are  seated  with  neat,  comfortable 
opera  chairs.  The  aisles  and  spaces  back  of  the  seats  and 
stage  are  covered  with  dark  red  carpets.  All  its  furniture 
and  woodwork  trimmings  are  in  mahogany.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  painted  in  sienna  and  trimmed  in  varying 
shades  of  the  same  color.  Thus  the  color  combinations  are 
pleasing  and  restful,  while  the  light  is  well  distributed 
from  fixtures  that  are  attractive  in  their  simplicity  and 
effectiveness.  In  the  south  end  of  the  main  floor  is  located 
the  symmetrical  little  stage,  concave  in  shape  and  trimmed 
in  mahogany  and  dark  red  burlap.  On  each  side  of  the 
stage  is  a  large  resting  and  dressing  room. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
form temperature  and  securing  a  constant  influx  of  fresh, 
pure  air  into  the  auditorium,  an  artificial  ventilating  plant 
has  been  installed.  By  the  use  of  this  plant  all  the  windows 
of  the  auditorium  can  be  closed,  better  ventilation  and 
comfort  are  secured,  and  the  noises  from  the  street  are 
greatly  lessened. 

The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  with  a  combination 
double  dissolving  stereopticon  lantern  and  motion  picture 
machine,  with  which  an  opaque  screen  and  an  electric  signal 
are  used.  The  lights  of  the  entire  auditorium  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  stereopticon  operator,  thus  securing  the  best 
possible  results  with  illustrated  lectures. 

RENTING  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

The  auditorium  of  Goodwyn  Institute  will  be  rented  for 
such  purposes  as  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Goodwyn's  will, 
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under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners;  but 
it  will  not  be  loaned  or  donated  free  of  charge  to  churches, 
charitable  organizations  or  other  societies. 

The  auditorium  will  not  be  rented  to  any  church  denom- 
ination or  sect  for  its  regular  worship  or  religious  serv- 
ices. Neither  the  auditorium  nor  any  part  of  the  building 
will  be  rented  for  political  purposes. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

The  Institute  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  great  work 
on  September  30,  1907.  Gen.  Luke  Wright,  an  honored 
citizen  of  Memphis  and  formerly  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
United  States,  making  the  dedicatory  address.  The  first 
address  in  the  lecture  work,,  pursued  by  the  Institute  since 
its  dedication,  was  made  by  the  noted  novelist.  Opie  Read, 
on  October  7,  1907. 

Public  lectures  are  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  our 
modern  life  which  are  making  for  superior  and  more  general 
enlightenment^  culture  and  education.  Their  value  is  par- 
ticularly pronounced  in  adult  education,  the  establishment 
of  so  many  lecture  courses,  lyceums  and  chautauquas  evinc- 
ing a  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  a  democracy 
education  must  be  continuous,  and  should  not  end  when  the 
individual  leaves  the  school  room  or  college  halls. 

They  foster  the  intellectual  life  of  men  and  women, 
stimulate  and  direct  thought  and  reading,  and  make  for  a 
happier  because  a  more  intelligent  social  life.  They  also 
contribute  inestimably  to  the  development  of  those  who  in 
in  youth  were  denied  educational  opportunities. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  full  realization  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  helpfulness  imparted  by  such  instruction  that 
prompted  Mr.  Goodwyn  in  providing  for  an  institute  where 
the  advantages  of  free  lectures  could  be  had.  His  will 
covers  sufficiently  and  succinctly  this  phase  of  the  Insti- 
tute's work  in  the  following  language: 
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"And  the  lectures  shall  be  free,  and  the  whole  will  be 
for  instruction  and  not  for  entertainment  merely/' 

CHARACTER  OF  LECTURERS  ENGAGED. 

During  the  season  of  1911-1912  a  large  number  of  single 
lectures,  course  lectures  and  lecture  recitals  will  be  offered 
to  the  Memphis  public  by  the  Institute. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  each 
lecturer.  They  are  all  experienced  and  trained  speakers 
and  artists.  They  are  men  and  women  of  ripe  scholarship 
in  their  respective  fields  and  with  human  qualities  of  spirit 
and  personality  necessary  for  interesting  public  audiences. 

Extra  precaution  has  been  taken  to  engage  no  inexperi- 
enced or  superficial  lecturers  or  interpreters,  but  only  those 
of  established  reputations  and  unquestioned  ability,  who 
are  fully  competent  to  treat  their  subjects  from  a  thorough 
and  authoritative  knowledge  of  them  and  who  at  the  same 
time  possess  the  art  of  popular  and  effective  presentation. 

We  desire  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  our  patrons  and 
citizens,  but  do  not  wish  their  evenings  to  be  made  stupid 
and  uninteresting.  Our  purpose  is  to  spur  the  thoughtful, 
to  stimulate  the  student,  to  bring  about  more  extensive  and 
wholesome  reading,  and  to  help  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  to  elevate  popular  enjoyment. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURES. 

The  lectures  and  lecture  recitals  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  relate  to  art,  science,  literature,  music,  travel, 
history,  biography,  philosophy,  sociology,  economics,  edu- 
cation, commercial,  municipal  and  governmental  affairs. 

This  wide  scope  of  subjects  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  information-seeking  public  in  a  city  so  large 
as  Memphis,  and  certainly  there  are  few  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  our  city  who  cannot  find  much  in  the  pro- 
gram presented  of  particlar  interest  and  value  to  them. 
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COURSE  LECTURES. 

The  great  distances  from  which  most  of  the  lecturers 
come  to  Memphis  make  it  financially  impossible  for  Good- 
wyn  Institute  to  give  its  course  lectures  with  weekly  or 
longer  intervals  between  the  lectures.  Such  a  plan  would 
be  infinitely  better  than  having  a  series  of  four  or  five 
lectures  on  consecutive  nights  and  would  be  decidedly  more 
convenient  for  those  desiring  to  hear  all  the  lectures  of  a 
special  course.  Stilly  since  the  course  lectures  are  those 
which  bring  the  best  and  most  permanent  results,  our 
patrons,  we  believe,  will  cheerfully  bear  the  slight  incon- 
veniences thus  imposed. 
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LECTURES  AND  LECTURE  COURSES. 

SEASON  1911-1912. 

Beginning  Tuesday  night,  October  10,  1911,  and 
Ending  Monday  night,  April  22,  1912. 

I.  One  Lecture,  by  Dr.  George  R.  Stuart,  of  Cleveland,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Tuesday,  October  10,  "Is  Fun  Divine  or  Devilish?" 
(Humorous.) 

II.  Three  Dramatic  Recitals  or  Readings  of  Modern  Dramas,  by 
Mrs.  Marion  Craig  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Friday,    October    13,    Hauptmann's    "The  Sunken 
Bell." 

Saturdav,   October    14,   Maeterlinck's    "The  Blue 
Bird." 

Monday ,  October  16,  Galsworthy's  "Strife. " 

III.  One  Lecture  Reading  or  Recital,  by  Mrs.  William  Calvin 
Chilton,  of  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

Friday,  October  27,  "An  Evening  with  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris." 

IV.  Four  Lectures  on  Governmental  Problems,  by  Charles  Fred- 
erick Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wednesday,  November  8,  "How  Shall  Capital  and 
Labor  be  Reconciled." 

Thursday.,  November  9,  "Rent,  Interest  and  Wages." 
Friday,  November  10,  "Rational  Tax  Reforms." 
Saturday,  November  11,  "True  Leadership  in  a  True 

Democracy." 
Monday,  November  13,  "Founder's  Day." 
Mr.  William  Adolphus  Goodwyn,  Founder  of  Goodwyn  Institute, 
was  born  on  November  13,  1824.   It  has  been  decided  that  a  special 
program  should  be  given  each  year  on  the  day  of  his  birth  in  com- 
memoration of  Mr.  Goodwyn  and  his  munificent  donation  to  the 
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educational  life  of  our  city,  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  acquaint- 
ing our  citizens  with  the  purposes  and  work  of  Goodwyn  Institute. 

The  program  for  this  year  will  be  announced  later.  It  will  con- 
sist of  good  music,  a  few  short  talks  on  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  a  special  address  by  some  prominent  speaker  to  be  later 
selected. 

V.  Two  Lectures  on  American  Indians,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  East- 
man (Ohiyesa),  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Monday,  November  20,  "The  Real  Indian. " 

Tuesday,  November  21,  "The  Last  Stand  of  the 
Sioux. " 

VI.  Four  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  by  Professor  Percy  H. 
Boynton,  of  Chicago  and  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Friday  afternoon,  November  24,  "The  Teaching  of 
Literature. " 

Friday  night,  November  24,  "The  Theater  and  the 
Theater-Goer  of  Today." 

Saturday  afternoon,  November  25,  "The  Teaching 
of  Composition. " 

Saturday  night,  November  25,  "The  Trend  of  Con- 
temporary Fiction. " 

VII.  Two  Lectures  on  Labor  Interests,  by  John  Mitchell,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  November  28,  "The  Philosophy, 
Purposes  and  Ideals  of  the  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment." 

Tuesday  night,  November  28,  "Industrial  Accidents; 
Their  Prevention  and  Compensation  to  Workmen 
for  Losses  Caused  by  Them.,, 

VIII.  Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Our  Natural  Resources; 
Their  Economic  Significance,"  by  Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Thursday,  November  30,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Con- 
tinent." 
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Friday,  December  1,  ''Our  Greatest  Cereal  Crop — 
Corn." 

Saturday,  December  2,  "The  Social  Significance  of 
Wheat." 

IX.  Three  Lectures  on  "Moral  Leaders,"  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  of  New  York. 

Monday,  December  4,  "Socrates." 

Tuesday  afternoon,,  December  5,  "Saint  Francis  of 

Assisi." 

Tuesday  night,  December  5,  "Victor  Hugo." 

X.  Two  Illustrated  Travel  Lectures,  by  Franklin  Matthews,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Thursday,  December  7,  "Around  the  World  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet." 

Friday,  December  8,  "Panama;  Its  Canal  and  Ro- 
mantic History." 

XI.  Three  Lectures  on  "Moral  Leaders,"  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  of  New  York.  (A  Continuation  of  the  Series  given  on 
December  4  and  5.) 

Monday,  December  11,  "Carlyle." 

Tuesday  afternoon,  December  12,  "Emerson." 

Tuesday  night,  December  12,  "Tolstoy." 

XII.  Two  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Interpretative  Studies  of 
Art,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Steele  Anderson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Tuesday,  January  16,  "The  Greater  Presentations 
of  Faith." 

Thursday,  January  18,  "Modern  German  Romanti- 
cism." 

XIII.  One  Lecture  by  W.  R.  George,  of  George  Junior  Republic, 
Freeville,  New  York. 

Friday,  January  19,  "The  George  Junior  Republic." 
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XIV.  Two  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Interpretative  Studies  of 
Art,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Steele  Anderson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
(A  Continuation  of  the  Series  given  on  January  16  and  18.) 

Tuesday,  January  23,  "The  Spirit  of  Later  French 
Painting.'' 

Thursday,   January  25,   "Impressions'  of  Modern 
French  Sculpture." 

XV.  One  Lecture  Recital,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Montague  Bishop,  of 
New  York. 

Friday,  February  2,  "Dramatic  Scenes  from  the 
United  States  Senate." 

XVI.  Two  Lecture  Recitals  or  Readings,  by  Phidelah  Rice,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Monday,  February  5,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour." 

Tuesday,  February  6,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

XVII.  One  Illustrated  Lecture,  by  J.  Alden  Loring,  Naturalist, 
of  Owego,  New  York. 

Saturday,   February   10,   "Through  the   Wilds  of 
Africa  with  Roosevelt." 

XVIII.  Two  Lectures,  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  of  New  York 
City. 

Monday,  February  12,  "The  Wastefulness  of  Cheap 
Foods." 

Tuesda}^,  February  13,  "The  Aristocracy  Myth." 

XIX.  Two  Illustrated  Lectures,  by  Montraville  M.  Wood, 
Electrical  Engineer,  of  Berwyn,  Illinois. 

Thursday,  February  15,  "Aviation  to  Date." 
Friday,  February  16,  "Wonders  of  the  Gyroscope, 
as  Applied  to  Monorail  Cars  and  Aeroplanes,  and 
'The  Wrestling  Gyro.'  ". 

XX.  One  Lecture  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Wednesday,    February    28,  "The    Misfortunes  of 
Mickey." 
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XXI.  Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  Evolution,  Botany  and 
Biology,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Monday,  March  18,  "The  Mind  of  the  Apes." 

Tuesday,  March  19^  "The  Meaning  of  a  Flower." 

Wednesday,  March  20,  "A  Glimpse  at  the  Birds. 

XXII.  Two  Lectures,  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday,  March  28,  "The  Purpose  and  Methods  of 
Food  and  Drug  Adulteration." 

Friday,  March  29,  "The  Public  Health,  Our  Great- 
est National  Asset." 

XXIII.  Two  Lectures,  by  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Tuesday,  April  2,  "Will  Your  Dreams  Come  True," 

or  "The  Haunted  House." 
Wednesday,  April  3,  "A  Fortune  for  You,"  or  "The 

Story  of  a  City." 

XXIV.  Four  Lecture  Recitals  on  "The  Music  Dramas  of 
Richard  Wagner,"  by  Carl  Fique,  of  New  York. 

Thursday,  April  11,  "Rheingold." 

Friday,  April  12,  "The  Walkure." 

Monday^,  April  15,  "Siegfried." 

Tuesday,  April  16,  "Gotterdammerung  (The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods)." 

XXV.  Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  ''Mexico,"  by  Professor 
Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Thursday,  April  18,  "Aztec  Mexico." 

Friday,  April  19>  "Indian  Mexico." 

Saturday,  April  20,  "Modern  Mexico." 

XXVI.  One  Sketch  Lecture,  by  Alton  Packard,  Cartoonist  and 
Humorist,  of  Boonville,  New  York. 

Monday,  April  22,  "Types  of  Uncle  Sam's  Folks." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  LECTURERS, 
SYNOPSES  OF  LECTURES  and  OTHER  ITEMS. 


I.  George  R.  Stuart,  born  at  Talbot  Station,  Tennessee,  De- 
cember 14,  1857;  M.  A.  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  1886; 
Professor  of  English  and  President  Cleveland  College,  Cleveland, 
Tennessee;  preacher,  evangelist  and  lecturer;  author  of  "Volume 


DR.   GEORGE   R.  STUART. 


of  Sermons  and  Lectures;"  lectures  on  scientific,  moral  and  popu- 
lar subjects.  Address:  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  or  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana. 

One  Lecture  by  Dr.  Stuart. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10 — "Is  Fun  Divine  or  Devilish?"  a  popular, 
humorous  lecture,  full  of  wholesome  information  and  sound 
philosophy. 
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II.  Mrs.  Mariox  Craig  Wentworth  has  for  many  years  been  a 
leading  reader  and  interpreter  of  dramatic  literature.  She  is  a 
native  of  Minnesota  and  lives  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  readings  is  to  show  the  various 
aspects  of  the  modern  spirit  as  revealed  in  the  best  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  times.  Of  the  many  favorable  compliments  of  her  per- 
sonality and  work,  we  present  these  two: 

"Let  me  say  I  did  not  half  express  what  I  felt  about  your  read- 
ing of  'The  Sunken  Bell.'    I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  because 


MRS.  MARION  CRAIG  AVENT WORTH. 


you  were  so  illuminated  and  illuminating  to  the  text.  You  have 
found  the  spirit  of  it  all." — Julia  Marlowe. 

"The  personality  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
moods  of  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  and  that  school.  She  is  spirit- 
uelle,  and  seems  fairly  immolated  upon  her  art." — Portland  Ore- 
gonian. 

Three  Dramatic  Recitals  or  Readings  of  Modern  Dramas,  by 
Mrs.  Wentworth. 
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Friday,  Oct.  13 — Hauptmann's  "The  Sunken  Bell." 

"The  Sunken  Bell:"  A  Fairy  Play  in  five  acts  by  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.    Translated  by  Charles  Henry  Meltzer. 

"The  Sunken  Bell"  is  a  drama  embodying  the  struggle  of  a 
bell-founder  to  reach  the  mountain  peaks,  and  with  the  aid  of 
elemental  fairy  forces  to  place  his  bell  thereon.  Out  of  this  fragile 
substance  Hauptmann  has  woven  a  great  drama  of  aspiration — 
the  effort  of  humanity  to  achieve  freedom  and  fellowship. 
Saturday,  Oct.  14— Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird." 

"The  Blue  Bird"— A  Fairy  Play  in  five  acts,  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  CALVIN  CHILTON. 

The  Secret  of  Happiness — that  is  what  "The  Blue  Bird"  stands 
for.  Two  children  go  in  search  of  it;  through  the  Land  of  Mem- 
ory, the  Palace  of  Night,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future,  they  wander, 
all  the  time  accompanied  by  the  souls  of  Dog,  Cat,  Bread,  Sugar, 
Fire,  Water  and  Light.  Strange  and  marvelous  are  their  ad- 
ventures. Through  the  gay  and  happy  quest,  bright  with  child 
wonder  and  magic,  Maeterlinck  has  woven  for  "grown-ups"  his 
philosophy  and  vision — man's  conquest  of  the  universe. 
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Mrs.  Wentworth  tenders  this  reading  not  only  to  "grown-ups," 
but  to  children  as  well — children  of  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

Monday,  Oct.  16— Galsworthy's  "Strife." 

"Strife" — A  play  in  three  acts  by  John  Galsworthy. 

This  notable  play  deals  with  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  strike  of  the  workingmen  of  a  tin- 
plate  establishment  for  higher  pay  and  better  conditions.  The 
point  of  view  of  each  opposing  force  in  the  conflict  is  presented 
with  absolute  fairness.  Mr.  Galsworthy  merely  states  the  problem 
of  the  century.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  it.  The  characters 
of  the  drama  are  clearly  drawn,  the  situation  is  vital  and  of  more 
than  momentary  interest,  the  dialogue  dry,  crisp,  incisive,  a  per- 
fect transcript  from  life — altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
plays  of  recent  years. 

III.  Mrs.  William  Calvix  Chilton  is  a  native  of  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where  she  has  spent  almost  her  entire  life.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  later  studied  pro- 
fessional reading  in  leading  New  York  and  Boston  schools.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Chilton  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  inter- 
pretative readers  or  monodramatists  in  the  South.  Mrs.  Chilton 
has  appeared  twice  on  the  Goodwyn  Institute  platform  on  former 
occasions,  and  the  success  of  her  work  makes  further  commenda- 
tion unnecessary. 

One  Lecture  Recital  by  Mrs.  Chilton. 

Friday,  Oct.  27 — "An  Evening  With  Joel  Chandler  Harris."' 

IV.  Charles  Frederick  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  law- 
yer, born  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  97th,  1851,  when  his  father,  a 
native  Virginian,  resided  there  as  American  Consul.  Graduated 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  1871,  and  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Bar  in  1872.  Actively  participated  in  the  important  ''Insular"  case 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  involving  extension  or 
non-extension  of  the  Constitution  over  Territories,  and  other  im- 
portant governmental  questions.  Served  under  Lamar,  Noble  and 
Vilas,  Secretaries  of  Interior,  as  member  of  Law  Board  which 
passed  on  appeals  to  Secretary  from  Commissioners  of  Land, 
Patent,  Pension  and  Indian  offices.  Editor  of  Debates  First  Pan- 
American  Conference  1890.  An  intimate  friend  of  and  worker 
with  Henry  George  and  lecturer  for  some  years  on  governmental 
questions  for  Henry  George  Society.  Address:  Brooklvn,  New 
York. 
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Four  Lectures  on  Governmental  Problems  by  Mr.  Adams. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  8 — "How  Shall  Capital  and  Labor  be  Recon- 
ciled r 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  A  DAMS. 


Thursday,  Nov.  9 — "Rent,  Interest  and  Wages." 

Friday,  Nov.  10— "Rational  Tax  Reforms." 

Saturday,  Nov.  11.— "True  Leadership  in  a  True  Democracy." 

V.  Charles  Alexander  Eastmax  (Ohiyesa),  physician,  born 
Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  1858;  son  of  Many  Lightnings  (Jacob 
Eastman),  Santee  Sioux,  and  Nancy  Eastman,  half-blood  Sioux; 

B.  L.  Dartmouth  College,  1887;  B.D.  Boston  University,  1890;  mar- 
ried Elaine  Goodale,  June,  1891.  Government  physician  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  1890-3,  and  in  charge  of  the  wounded  captives  at 
time  of  the  Ghost  Dance  outbreak,  1890;  Indian  Secretary  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  1894-7,  under  the  International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  whole  Indian  field;  attorney  for  Santee  Sioux, 
Washington,  in  1897-1900;  government  physician  Crow  Creek, 
South  Dakota,  1900-3;  holds  appointment  to  revise  Sioux  family 
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names  since  1903.    Author:  Indian  Boyhood,  1902;  Red  Hunters 
and  the  Animal  People,  1904;  Old  Indian  Days,  1907;  Wigwam 
Evenings,  1909.    Lectures  on  Indian  life  and  history.  Address: 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. — Who's  Who  in  America. 
Two  Lectures  on  American  Indians,  by  Dr.  Eastman. 
Monday,  Nov.  20— "The  Real  Indian." 
Tuesday,  Nov.  21— "The  Last  Stand  of  the  Sioux." 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  aboriginal  American,  the  "Silent 
Man,"  has  found  an  interpreter  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 


CHARLES   ALEXANDER   EASTMAN  (OHIYESA). 

The  message  of  this  witty,  cultured  Sioux  Indian,  the  story  told 
in  his  books  as  well  as  from  the  lecture  platform,  is  the  story  of 
his  own  people,  their  inner  life,  their  ideals  and  aspirations.  He 
is  setting  forth  in  a  fashion  as  convincing  as  it  is  picturesque 
"The  Truth"  about  the  much  misunderstood  Red  Man. 

The  white  historian  has  not  fairly  presented — could  not  fairly 
present — the  Indian's  side  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  races 
that  form  so  important  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  America.  Dr. 
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Eastman  has  lived  through  two  Indian  wars,  known  intimately 
the  greatest  living  Indians,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  gen- 
eral Indian  history. 

VI.  Percy  H.  Boyxtox,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Secretary  of  Instruction  of  Chautau- 
qua Institution  (Chautauqua,  New  York),  was  educated  in  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  Newton  High  School,  Amherst  College 
(A.B.  i89T),  and  Harvard  University  (A.M.  1898).  He  subse- 
quently taught  in  Smith  Academy,  Washington  University,  1898- 


PERCY  H.  BOYNTON. 


1902,  when  he  moved  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  graduate 
student,  subsequently  progressing  through  the  successive  grades  as 
reader,  associate,  instructor  and  assistant  professor  in  the  English 
Department.  Since  1905  Mr.  Boynton  has  done  extension  lecture 
work  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York.  In 
1909  he  contributed  the  section  on  American  Literature  in  "A  First 
View  of  English  and  American  Literature,"  by  Moody,  Lovett  and 
Boynton,  and  in  1910-1911  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Chau- 
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tauqua  Magazine  on  "Literary  London,"  which  will  he  republished 
in  book  form  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  early  in  1912. 

Four  Lectures  on  "English  Literature,"  by  Prof.  Percy  H. 
Boynton. 

Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  24 — "The  Teaching  of  Literature." 

Friday  night,  Nov.  24 — "The  Theater  and  the  Theater-Goer  of 
Today," 

Synopsis — The  shift  in  public  attitude  toward  the  theater  since 
1880  is  shown  by  developments  in  the  organization  of  the  theater, 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  theater-going  public  and  most  par- 
ticularly a  change  in  the  technique  of  play-writing.  The  old  type 
of  play  represented  by  the  earlier  work  of  Pinero  in  which  episode 
is  the  chief  factor;  his  later  period  and  the  best  work  of  Jones  in 
which  character  is  the  central  factor;  and  the  modern  work  of 
Galsworthy  and  his  school  which  subordinates  both  of  these  to 
truth  to  life.  The  significance  of  the  present  day  enthusiasm  for 
good  plays  and  endowed  theaters. 

Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  25 — "The  Teaching  of  Composition." 

Saturday  night,  Nov.  25 — "The  Trend  of  Contemporary  Fic- 
tion. 

Synopsis — The  shift  away  from  romantic  fiction  and  the  domi- 
nance of  realistic  story  at  the  present  time.  Illustrated  in  Amer- 
ican Literature  from  the  work  of  W.  D.  Howells.  Reference  to 
the  tendency  of  the  present  generation.  Work  of  the  leading 
English  writers  of  the  present  day,  H.  G.  Wells,  William  DeMor- 
gan,  Arnold  Bennett  and  John  Galsworthy.  The  question  as  to 
whether  fiction  is  waning  in  face  of  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Boynton's  afternoon  lectures  are  given  especially  for  teach- 
ers and  students  of  English  literature  and  composition. 

VII.  John  Mitchell,,  Labor  Union  President;  born  Braid  wood. 
Will  county,  Illinois,  Feb.  4,  1870;  son  of  Robert  and  Martha 
(Halley)  Mitchell;  educated  in  Braidwood,  from  6  until  10  years 
of  age;,  subsequent  education  obtained  by  night  study;  studied  law- 
one  year;  read  on  economic  questions;  gathered  information  on 
questions  of  organization,  etc.,  by  connection  with  organized  labor 
from  16  years  of  age;  married  Katherine  O'Rourke,  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, 111.,  June  1,  1891.  Worked  in  coal  mines  1892;  joined  Knights 
of  Labor,  1885;  traveled  in  the  West,  mining  coal,  1885-90;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  sub-district  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  1895;  organizer  since  1897;  National  Vice-President, 
1898;  appointed  Acting  National  President,  September,  1898; 
President,  1899-1908,  United  Mine  Workers  of   America ;  Chair- 
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man  Trade  Agreement  Department  of  National  Civic  Federation 
since  Aug.  1,  1908;  Second  Vice-President  A.  F.  of  L.  since  1900 
(Fourth  Vice-President,  1898-1900);  directed  strike  of  anthracite 
mine  workers,  1900-1905.  Author  ''Organized  Labor;  Its  Prob- 
lems, Purposes  and  Ideals."  Home:  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Office: 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Who's  Who  in  America. 

Two  Lectures  on  Labor  Interests  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  28 — "The  Philosophy,  Purposes  and 
Ideals  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement." 

Tuesday  night,  Nov.  28 — "Industrial  Accidents;  Their  Pre- 
vention and  Compensation  to  Workmen  for  Losses  Caused 
by  Them." 


JOHN  MITCHELL. 


From  doorkeeper  in  a  trade  union  to  many  years  of  able  and 
victorious  leadership  as  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
such  is  the  remarkable  record  of  John  Mitchell,  now  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

His  sagacious  conduct  and  judicious  use  of  power  in  the  world 
of  labor  have  won  for  him  an  international  reputation. 
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His  ability  as  an  orator  makes  him  an  effective  speaker,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  subjects,  "The  Philosophy,  Purposes  and 
Ideals  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement"  and  "Industrial  Accidents; 
Their  Prevention  and  Compensation  to  Workmen  for  Losses 
Caused  by  Them,"  arouses  special  interest  because  in  this  indus- 
trial age  labor  problems  are  among  the  most  vital  and  pressing 
questions  of  the  day. 


JOHN  PAUL  GOODE. 


VIII.  John  Paul  Goode,  LTniversity  Professor;  born  Stewart- 
ville,  Minn.,  Nov.  21,  1862;  son  of  Abraham  John  and  Huldah 
Jane  (Van  Valkenburgh)  Goode;  B.S.  University  of  Minnesota, 
1889;  graduate  student  of  Harvard,  1894;  graduate  student,  1900-1, 
Ph.D.,  1901,  LTniversity  of  Pennsylvania;  married  Ida  Katherine 
Hancock,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  Sept.  12,  1901;  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  State  Normal  School,  Moorehead,  Minn.,  1889-98;  Pro- 
fessor Physical  Science  and  Geography,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Charleston,  1899-1901;  Instructor  in  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1901-3;  Instructor  Physiography  and  Me- 
teorology, summers  1898-1900,  1902;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy since  1903,  University  of  Chicago;  Associate  Editor  Journal 
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of  Geography;  Director  and  Ex-President  of  Geographical  Society, 
Philadelphia ;  Fellow  National  Geographical  Society.  Clubs :  Quad- 
rangle, City.  Address:  6227  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. — Who's 
Who  in  America. 

Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Our  National  Resources;  Their 
Economic  Significance,"  by  Dr.  Goode. 

Thursday,  Nov.  30— "The  Evolution  of  a  Continent." 
Synopsis — The  significance  of  geologic  structure.  1  The  idea  of 
the  geographic  cycle.  Continents  have  an  orderly  development — 
birth,  growth,  decay.  The  reconstruction  of  past  geography.  The 
continent  in  the  carboniferous  era.  The  continent  in  cretaceous 
time.  The  condition  of  America  in  early  tertiary.  The  great  ice 
age. 

Friday,  Dec.  1 — "Our  Greatest  Cereal  Crop — Corn." 

Synopsis — Antiquity  of  the  grain  in  America.  In  tombs  of 
mound-builders  and  cliff-dwellers.  Description  of  the  plant.  Ex- 
treme range  in  size,  Sweden  to  Jamaica.  Conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  demanded.  Distribution  in  America.  Raising  the  crop. 
Use  as  a  food.  Secondary  products  from  corn.  The  magnitude  of 
this  one  crop. 

Saturday,  Dec.  2 — "The  Social  Significance  of  Wheat." 

Synopsis — The  antiquity  of  the  common  cereals,  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn,  rice.  Wheat  and  maize  now  dependent  on  man. 
Wheat,  botanical  description.  Valuable  varieties.  Wheat  farming. 
The  crop  in  transit.  The  business  of  milling.  The  distribution  of 
the  costs  in  the  loaf  of  bread.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  problem  of  the  future  bread  supply.  Westward 
march  of  the  wheat  center  in  America.    The  question  of  fertilizers. 

IX.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,,  lecturer,  author;  born  in  Minne- 
sota, Jan.  9,  1868;  graduated  at  Indiana  University,  A.M.;  special 
studies,  University  of  Berlin;  was  Instructor  of  English  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics  and  Education,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University; 
public  lecturer  since  1899;  Chairman  of  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy, Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  author  of  the 
"New  Humanism,"  "Book  of  Meditations,"  "Moral  Education," 
"The  Use  of  the  Margin,"  "Human  Equipment."  The  Chautauqua 
Quarterly  speaks  of  Mr.  Griggs  as  "perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
lecturer  in  America."  Address:  "Vredevoord,"  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
New  York  City. 

Three  Lectures  on  "Moral  Leaders,"  by  Mr.  Griggs. 
Monday,  Dec.  4 — "Socrates." 
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Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  5 — "Saint  Francis  of  Assisi." 
Tuesday  night,  Dec.  5 — "Victor  Hugo." 
Of  the  subject-matter  of  these  lectures  Mr.  Griggs  writes: 
"It  is  true  today  as  always  that  the  moral  capital  of  any  nation 
is  its  earnest  manhood  and  womanhood;  and  no  capital  is  even 
desirable  unless  it  rests  on  this.    Economic  leadership  in  the  end 
must  rest  on  moral  leadership;  and  the  nation  is  hastening  to  ruin, 
even  to  commercial  ruin,  which  exploits  its  manhood  or  woman- 
hood (or  worse,  its  children)  to  increase  temporarily  its  wealth. 


EDWARD   HOAVARD  GRIGGS. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  men  and  women,  strong,  earnest,  cultivated, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  world.  It  is  the  study  of  moral 
leaders,  who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  advancing  margin 
of  life,  perceiving  the  light  of  the  dawning  idea  is  while  their 
fellows  slept,  proclaiming  it  and  awakening  the  world  to  follow 
it,  accepting  martyrdom,  if  need  be,  that  the  world  might  grow 
through  their  sacrifice — it  is  such  study  that  brings  home  to  us 
the  worth  of  men  and  the  need  and  opportunity  for  devoted  social 
service. 
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"The  men  we  shall  study  are  widely  different  from  each  other 
in  personal  tendencies,  race  and  civilization.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Socrates,  the  cheerful  Athenian  teacher,  never  questioning  the 
worth  of  virtue  or  the  sound  meaning  of  life,  to  gloomy  Tolstoi, 
vexed  with  all  the  doubts  of  a  questioning  century  and  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  for  faith  and  life.  Sweet  Saint  Francis,  the  dew 
of  the  spirit  upon  him,  preaching  his  simple  gospel  of  Christian 
love,  his  soul  touched  with  the  mystic  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  middle  age,  is  remote  indeed  from  the  social  enthusiast,  Hugo, 
herald  of  popular  freedom  and  social  democracy.  If  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  were  friends  and  contemporaries,  how  far  were  they 
not  apart  in  personal  spirit  and  attitude,  and  in  view  and  solution 
of  the  problem  of  life.  Yet  all  these  men,  certain  of  whom  could 
not  have  understood  each  other,  differing  so  widely  in  theater  of 
life  and  form  of  message,  fulfill  alike  the  same  great  function 
of  moral  leadership,  standing  for  the  vision  and  affirmation,  in 
life  and  teaching,  of  the  higher  moral  ideals,  and  so  contributing 
the  moral  leaven  in  the  progress  of  mankind." 

X.  Franklin  Matthews,  editor;  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
1858;  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1883;  traveled  as  lecture  agent  for 
J.  B.  Pond,  with  Beecher,  Mark  Twain,  Carl  Schurz  and  others; 
reporter  and  editor  Philadelphia  Press,  1886-1890;  editor  and  re- 
porter the  Sun,  New  York,  1890-1909;  correspondent  the  Sun  on 
the  United  States  Atlantic  fleet's  cruise  around  the  world;  author 
"Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War,"  "The  New-born  Cuba,"  "With  the 
Battle  Fleet,"  "Back  to  Hampton  Roads";  contributor  to  Har- 
per's, Atlantic,  Chautauquan,  Harper's  Weekly  and  other  pub- 
lications; President  of  Associate  Alumni  of  Cornell  University. 
Address:  33  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. — Who's  Who  in 
America. 

Two  illustrated  travel  lectures  by  Mr.  Matthews. 

Thursday,  Dec.  7 — "Around  the  World  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet." 

Synopsis — Story  of  the  great  cruise;  inside  reasons  for  the 
cruise;  description  of  fleet,  its  men  and  officers;  what  the  officers 
saw  and  did  on  every  continent  of  the  globe;  life  on  battleships; 
greetings  given  in  various  ports  visited  and  on  the  high  seas; 
glimpses  of  places  visited;  Japan's  cordial  welcome  and  its  sin- 
cerity; the  real  reason  for  Australia's  exuberant  greeting;  what 
South  America  thought  of  the  cruise;  the  mysterious  charm  of 
Hawaii;  the  weird  welcome  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand;  the 
lesson  to  the  world  and  America. 
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Mr.  Matthews,  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  made 
the  entire  trip  in  the  world-wide  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Hampton  Roads,  1907-1909,  in  which  journey 
the  fleet  touched  every  continent  of  the  globe  and  crossed  every 
navigable  ocean  and  almost  every  navigable  sea.  This  cruise  was 
an  international  event,  the  like  of  which  the  world  never  saw 
before.  Mr.  Matthews  went  on  this  trip  with  the  personal  ap- 
proval of  his  friend,  President  Roosevelt.  Only  two  citizens  had 
this  privilege,  which  money  could  not  buy.  Mr.  Matthews  deliv- 
ered this  lecture  at  Goodwyn  Institute  last  season.    So  many  who 


FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS. 


could  not  be  present  then  wished  to  hear  it  that  it  was  decided  to 
have  him  deliver  it  again. 

Friday,  Dec.  8 — "Panama;  Its  Canal  and  Romantic  History/ 

Mr.  Matthews'  lecture,  "Around  the  World  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet"  was  such  a  remarkable  success  that  early  this  spring  he 
decided  to  prepare  on  similar  lines  a  series  of  illustrated  talks  on 
"Our  American  Possessions." 
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Because  of  the  great  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews selected  this  as  the  subject  of  his  first  lecture.  While  it 
deals  comprehensively  with  all  phases  of  the  Canal  work,  espe- 
cially the  sanitary  triumphs  preliminary  to  digging  the  Culebra 
Cut,  the  Gatum  Dam  with  its  artificial  sea,  and  the  host  of  engi- 
neering details,  it  also  includes  the  romance  and  tragedies  of  the 
Panama  region. 

The  visit  of  Columbus  and  his  failure  to  see  the  Pacific,  the  story 
of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  how  his  buccaneers  destroyed  the  first 
city  of  Panama  in  1671,  the  struggle  of  Baldwin  and  Aspinwall 
in  building  the  Panama  Railroad;  these  and  other  thrilling  events 
in  the  struggle  will  be  sketched  vividly. 

XI.  Three  Lectures  on  "Moral  Leaders,"  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,,  of  New  York.  A  continuation  of  the  series  given  on 
Dec.  4  and  5. 

Monday,  Dec.  11— "Carlyle." 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  12 — "Emerson." 

Tuesday  night,  Dec.  12— "Tolstoy." 

XII.  Miss  Margaret  Steele  Anderson,  writer  and  lecturer;  re- 
sides in  Louisville,  Ky.  She  is  distinguished  in  both  art  and  liter- 
ature, and  is  one  of  the  staff  writers  for  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  is  one  of  those 
women  in  our  country  who  is  able  to  interpret  the  art  of  France 
and  Germany  of  the  past  century  and  the  present,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  has  been  a  student  of  the  art  and  literature  of 
other  countries. 

Two  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Interpretative  Studies  of  Art," 
by  Miss  Anderson. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16— "The  Greater  Presentations  of  Faith." 

Synopsis — (a)  Introduction — The  qualities  of  faith;  (b)  a 
study  with  respect  to  these  qualities  of  the  work  of  the  elder  paint- 
ers: (1)  The  primitives;  (2)  the  Florentines  of  the  early  middle 
Renaissance:  Fra  Angelico,  Lippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo; 
(3)  the  Umbrian:  Perugino;  (4)  Angelo,  Raphael,  Leonardo; 
(5)  the  great  Venetians:  The  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Ti- 
tian, Veronese;  (6)  the  Northerners:  Durer,  Rubens,  Rembrandt; 
(7)  summary. 

Thursday,  January  18 — "Modern  German  Romanticism." 
Synopsis— (a)  Introduction — The  qualities  of  the  romantic;  (b) 
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the  chief  romantic  painters  of  Germany  in  the  later  nineteenth 
and  the  twentieth  century:  (1)  Schwind,  the  old  German;  (2) 
Boecklin,  as  the  translator  of  classic  myth;  (3)  Von  Marees,  the 
mystic;  (4)  Von  Uhde,  and  his  concepts  of  religion;  (5)  Stuck, 


MISS  MARGARET   STPJELE  ANDERSON. 

the  fantastic;  (6)  Thoma,  a  reversion  to  the  old  type;  (7)  Klinger, 
the  versatile  modern;  (8)  Erler,  and  the  new  school,  (c)  Com- 
parison of  the  German  romanticists  with  the  German  realists: 
Menzel,  Leibl,  Feurbach,  Liebermann,  Trubner;  (d)  summary. 

XIII.  William  Reuben  George,  founder  of  George  Junior  Re- 
public; born  West  Dry  den,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1866;  son  of  John 
Francis  and  Eleanor  (Baker)  George;  common  school  education; 
removed  from  his  country  home  to  New  York,  1880,  and  engaged 
in  business;  married  Esther  Brewster,  Nov.  14,  1896.  Became  in- 
terested in  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorer  class;  during  1890-4  took 
parties  of  200  to  the  country  for  two  weeks  to  a  month  to  spend 
their  vacation  with  him.  Becoming  appalled  at  the  large  number 
endeavoring  to  live  on  charity,  in  1894  conceived  the  plan  of  re- 
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quiring  payment  in  labor  for  everything  the  children  received  and 
in  addition  instituted  self-government.  From  these  reforms  came 
the  idea  of  the  "Junior  Republic,"  put  into  operation  in  1895,  and 
now  arousing  interest  as  an  eifectual  method  in  dealing  with  de- 
linquents; General  Director  National  Association  of  Junior  Re- 
publics of  America.  Author  "The  Junior  Republic;  Its  History 
and  Ideals."    Address:    Freeville,  N.  Y. — Who's  Who  in  America, 


WILLIAM  REUBEN  GEORGE. 


One  Lecture  by  Mr.  George. 

Friday,  Jan.  19 — "The  George  Junior  Republic." 

A  unique  boy's  republic.  It  has  its  elective  president  and  cab- 
inet, its  courts  and  judges,  with  a  jail  and  a  supreme  court  and 
police,  its  shopkeepers,  its  bank,  its  school,  a  chapel,  a  library, 
everything  like  a  real  city.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  two-fold — 
self-government  and  "nothing  without  labor." 

XIV.  Two  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Interpretative  Studies  of 
Art,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Steele  Axderson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  A 
continuation  of  the  series  given  on  Jan.  16  and  18. 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  23 — "The  Spirit  of  Later  French  Paintings." 
Synopsis — (a)  Introduction — A  brief  sketch  of  French  painting 
from  Watteau  to  the  present  time;  (b)  the  modern  French  spirit 
characterized;  (c)  this  spirit  as  evidenced  in  three  fashions:  (1) 
The  fantastic  or  bizarre,  exemplified  by  Moreau;  (2)  the  ideal 
classic,  exemplified  by  de  Chavannes;  (3)  the  new  idyllic,  exem- 
plified by  Besnard.  (d)  The  same  spirit  as  seen  in  certain  other 
French  painters;  (e)  its  influence  on  English  and  American  paint- 
ing; (f)  summary. 

Thursday,  Jan.  25 — "Impressions  of  Modern  French  Sculp- 
ture." 


MRS.   EMILY  MONTAGUE  BISHOP. 


Synopsis — (a)  Introduction — The  various  periods  and  styles  of 
sculpture;  (b)  modern  French  sculpture  characterized;  (c)  Rude, 
Carpeaux,  Rodin;  (d)  reviving  the  Gothic  spirit;  (e)  the  charac- 
teristics of  other  French  sculptors  as  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg;  (f)  summary. 

XV.  Emily  Montague  Bishop,  lecturer;  born  Forestville,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  3,  1858;  daughter  of  Asa  L.  and  Ann  E.  (DeWitt)  Mul- 
kins;  high  school  education;  married  at  Silver  Creek,  NT.  Y.,  C'ole- 
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man  E.  Bishop.  Lecturer,  reader  and  teacher  at  Chautauqua  In- 
stitute, Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  since  1889;  also  dramatic  reader; 
Director  Health  Culture  Department  and  Co-Principal  School  of 
Expression.  Author  "Health  and  Self -Expression,"  1891;  "Inter- 
pretative Form  of  Literature,"  1903;  "Seventy  Years  Young," 
1907.  Home:  620  W.  115th  St.,  New  York. — Who'a  Who  in  Amer- 
ica. 

One  Lecture  Recital  by  Mrs.  Bishop. 

Friday,  Feb.  2 — "Dramatic  Scenes  from  the  United  States 
Senate." 


Mark  Sullivan,  in  "Comment  on  Congress,"  Collier's  Weekly, 
April  15,  1911,  says  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  lecture: 


"In  the  course  of  a  single  year  probably  not  over  twenty  thou- 
sand different  persons  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  United 
States  Senate  in  action.  For  this  experience,  the  best  substitute 
the  present  writer  knows  is  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Emily  M. 
Bishop,  a  public  platform  reader.    She  has  sat  in  the  Senate  gal- 


PHIDELAH  RICE. 


ONE  WAY  TO  KNOW  THE  SENATE. 
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lery  for  many  hours,  she  has  observed  the  individual  characteris- 
tics of  the  Senators,  she  has  caught  even  their  gestures  and  intona- 
tions. With  this  equipment  she  gives  a  series  of  public  readings 
entitled  'Scenes  from  the  Senate.'  She  impersonates,  with  a  suc- 
cess that  gives  an  impression  of  almost  startling  fidelity,  the  high- 
pitched  incisiveness  of  Root,  the  sonorous  periods  of  Gore,  the 
almost  brutal  directness  of  Bristow.  Her  performance  is  thor- 
oughly amusing  and  entertaining;  at  the  same  time  there  is  not 
now  available  a  more  useful  agency  for  bringing  the  Senate  home 
to  the  people." 

XVI.  Phidelah  Rice,  although  one  of  the  younger  imperson- 
ators of  the  American  Lyceum,  has  met  with  universal  success. 
Mr.  Leland  T.  Powers  says  of  him: 

"He  knows  the  technique  of  his  profession  and  the  purpose  and 
message  of  his  play  are  brought  out  with  the  most  careful  judg- 
ment as  to  artistic  values.  Knowing  the  man  as  I  do,  with  his 
cultivated  mind,  his  clean  heart  and  clear  head,  served  by  a  hand- 
some physique  and  blessed  by  a  winning  personality,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  astonishing  success  Mr.  Rice  has  met  with  in  the 
last  two  years." 

Two  Lecture  Recitals  or  Readings  by  Mr.  Rice. 
Monday,  Feb.  5— "The  Man  of  the  Hour." 
Tuesday,  Feb.  6— "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

XVIII.  J.  Alden  Loring,  naturalist,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Loring  was  one  of  the  three  field  naturalists  selected  by  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  accompany  the 
expedition  that  lately  returned  from  Africa.  He  left  with  the 
party  on  the  steamship  Hamburg,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1909,  and 
remained  until  it  broke  up  at  Khartoum  on  March  19,  1910.  Be- 
fore his  connection  with  this,  the  greatest  scientific  enterprise  that 
has  ever  visited  Africa,  Mr.  Loring  was  for  six  years  with  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  at  Washington,  and  later  with 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  During  this  period  he  collected 
and  studied  the  wild  animals  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, from  the  Gulf  of  California  in  Old  Mexico,  through  West- 
ern Canada  to  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska.  With  the  exception 
of  Maine,  he  has  been  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
and  he  has  traveled  and  collected  in  fifteen  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia.    Address:    Owego,  Tioga  county,  New  York. 

One  Illustrated  Lecture  by  Mr.  Loring. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10— "Through  the  Wilds  of  Africa  with  Roose- 
velt." 
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A  graphic  story  of  the  Roosevelt  African  expedition  was  heard 
at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  last  night,  when  John  Alden  Loring, 
naturalist  with  the  party,  told  a  large  audience  of  the  incidents 
of  that  memorable  journey  through  the  jungles  from  Mombasa  to 
the  Nile.  A  more  entertaining  lecture  never  has  been  given  in 
Pittsburg.  It  was  illustrated  by  120  colored  lantern  slides,  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Col.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Heller,  Kermit 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Loring.  It  is  a  comprehensive  lesson  in  the 
gegography,  ethnology  and  the  natural  history  of  the  Dark  Conti- 


J.  ALDEN  LORING. 


nent.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  speaker  held  the  crowd  spell- 
bound. 

Mr.  Loring  recited  the  simple  story  of  the  trip  and  brightened 
it  with  personal  experiences.  His  talk  has  none  of  the  earmarks 
of  the  professional  lecturer  and  is  unique  in  the  respect  that  he 
has  something  to  say  and  can  be  entertaining  without  attempting 
to  be  dramatic  or  artificially  eloquent. — Pittsburg  (Pa-)  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 
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XVIII.  Woods  Hutchinsox,  physician;  born  Selby,  Yorkshire, 
England,  Jan.  3,  1869;  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Woods)  H.; 
A.B.,  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  1880;  A.M.,  1883;  M.I)., 
University  of  Michigan,  1884;  married  Cornelia  M.  Williams,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  15,  1893;  began  medical  practice  in  1884; 
Professor  Anatomy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1891-1896;  Pro- 
fessor Comparative  Pathology,  University  of  Buffalo,  1896-1900; 
Professor  of  Methods  of  Science  Teaching,  Teachers'  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  1896-1898;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Pathology, 


DR.   WOODS  HUTCHINSi  »x. 


London  Medical  Graduates'  College,  1899-1900;  Lecturer  on  Biol- 
ogy, Extension  Department,  Universitv  of  London,  England,  1899- 
1900;  State  Health  Officer  of  Oregon,  1903-1905;  Fellow  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science.  Editor  Vis  Medicatrix,  1890-  1SJ)  I  ;  The 
Polyclinic,  1899-1900.  Author  "The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin," 
1898;  "Studies  in  Human  and  Comparative  Pathology."  1901; 
"Play  as  an  Education,"  "Acromegaly  and  Gigantism,"  "Instinct 
and  Health,"  1908;  "Preventable  Diseases,"   1909;  "Conquest  of 
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Consumption,  1910.  Contributor  to  English  and  American  reviews 
and  magazines.  Address:  New  York  City. — Who's  Who  in 
A  merica. 

Two  Lectures  by  Dr.  Hutchinson. 

Monday,  Feb.  12— "The  Wastefulness  of  Cheap  Foods." 
Tuesday,  Feb.  13— "The  Aristocracy  Myth." 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  is  America's  leading  popular  writing 
and  lecturing  physician.    He  is  considered  an  authority. 


MONTRAVILLE  M.  WOOD. 


XIX.  Montraville  M.  Wood,  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, Berwyn,  111;  inventor  of  Wood's  Wrestling  Gyro  and  Aero- 
plane Gyroscope  and  Safety  Third  Rail  Shoe  for  Electric  Rail- 
ways. He  has  taken  out  40  patents  on  various  electrical  devices. 
Entered  the  electrical  field  in  1880;  followed  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, electric  light  and  electric  street  railway  all  through  their 
different  stages;  district  engineer  of  the  old  Edison  company  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  1887-1890;  engineer  for  Electric  Railway  Supply 
Department  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  until  1905,  during  which  period 
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he  developed  secret  process  of  welding  copper  for  electrical  work. 
For  past  six  years  he  has  worked  on  gyroscopic  action  of  moving 
bodies  and  given  special  attention  to  aeroplanes.    He  has  made 
several  successful  aeroplane  flights.    Address:    Berwyn,  111. 
Two  Illustrated  Lectures  by  Mr.  Wood. 
Thursday,  Feb.  15— "Aviation  to  Date." 

Friday,  Feb.  16— "Wonders  of  the  Gyroscope,  as  Applied  to 
Monorail  Cars  and  Aeroplanes,"  and  "The  Wrestling  Gyro." 


BENJAMIN  BARR  LINDSEY. 


XX.  Benjamin  Barr  Lindsey,  judge,  reformer;  born  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  25,  1869;  son  of  Landy  Tunstall  and  Letitia  Anna 
(Barr),  L. ;  entered  public  school;  admitted  to  bar,  1894;  un- 
married; Judge  County  Court  and  Juvenile  Court,  Denver,  since 
Jan.  7,  1901;  promoter  of  juvenile  court  system  and  originator  of 
some  of  its  features,  and  has  international  reputation  as  authority 
upon  juvenile  delinquency;  author  Colorado  Juvenile  Court  Law; 
puts  boys  on  their  honor  (boys  sentenced  to  Industrial  School  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  go  unattended  and  only  five  out  of  several  hun- 
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dred  have  betrayed  their  trust);  succeeded  in  having  the  first 
contributory  delinquency  law  against  adults  passed  by  Colorado 
Legislature,  holding  negligent  parents,  employers,  etc.,  account- 
able; candidate  for  Governor  of  Colorado,  1906;  Independent  in 
politics;  lecturer  on  children's  problems.  Author  "Problems  of 
the  Children,"  "The  Beast  and  the  Jungle,"  "The  Rule  of  Plu- 
tocracy in  Colorado."  Address:  1343  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
Who's  Who  in  America. 
One  Lecture  by  Judge  Lindsey. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24 — "The  Misfortunes  of  Mickey." 


SAMUEL  CHRISTIAN  SCHMUCKER. 


XXL  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  biologist;  born  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1860;  son  of  Beale  Melancthon  and  Christiana 
Maria  (Pretz),  S.;  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1882;  A.M.,  1885; 
M.S.,  1891;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1893;  Honorary 
Fellow  in  Botany,  1899;  married  Katherine  Elizabeth  Weaver,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1885;  Professor  Natural  Science,  Carth- 
age (111.)  College,  1883-4;  Boys'  High  School,  Reading,  Pa., 
1884-9;  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1889-95;  Professor 
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Biology,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  since  1895;  lec- 
turer on  Biology,  Philadelphia  Cooking  School,  1898-1902;  Pro- 
fessor Botany,  Wagner  Institute,  Philadelphia,  since  1907;  lecturer 
American  Society  for  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Phila- 
delphia; much  of  time  spent  in  delivering  popular  lectures  to 
schools,  teachers'  gatherings  and  chautauquas;  Fellow  A.  A.  A.  S. ; 
Association  American  Ornithologists'  Union;  Vice-President 
Pennsylvania  Botany  Society;  Member  N.  E.  A.,  Natural  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Lutheran,  Independent  Republican.  Author  "The 
Study   of   Nature,"    1907;    "Columbia    Elementary  Geography," 


DR.   HARVEY  W.  WILEY. 


1909;  "Under  the  Open  Sky,"  1910.  Contributed  series  of  papers 
on  "Seeing  Things  Out  of  Doors,"  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  1901  -J. 
Address:   West  Chester,  Pa. — Who's  Who  in  America. 

Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  Evolution,  Botany  and  Biology 
by  Dr.  Schmucker. 

Monday,  March  18— "The  Mind  of  the  Apes." 

Tuesday,  March  19 — "The  Meaning  of  a  Flower." 

Wednesday,  March  20 — "A  Glimpse  at  the  Birds." 
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"Dr.  Schmucker's  personality,  with  its  genial,  robust  manliness, 
and  his  fresh,  vigorous,  incisive  speech  make  his  audiences  imme- 
diately friendly  and  responsive.  His  lectures  are  delivered  with- 
out notes  in  simple,  direct  language,  free  from  scientific  techni- 
calities. Although  they  raise  some  of  the  profoundest  questions 
of  life,  they  are  yet  easily  understood  by  the  most  miscellaneous 
audience/' — Chat,  I).  Atkins.  Secretary  American  Society  for  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching, 

XXII.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. Department  of  Agriculture^  Washington,  D.  C;  born  in 
Kent.  Ind..  Oct.  18,  1844:  his  career  has  been  a  most  remarkably 
successful  one  throughout.  As  a  scientist  and  chemist  Dr.  Wiley  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  thoroughly  respected  in  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  chemical  and  scientific 
bodies  of  the  world.  Xo  man  of  this  age  has  done  so  much  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  American  citizens.  In  his  fights 
against  food  and  drug  adulteration  what  he  has  accomplished  has 
been  almost  phenomenal.  Dr.  Wiley  is  so  well  known  that  no 
further  comments  upon  him  and  his  work  are  necessary.  We  re- 
gard him  not  only  as  America's  greatest  chemist,  but  one  of  her 
greatest  patriots. 

Two  Lectures  by  Dr.  Wiley. 

Thursday.  March  ^8 — "The  Purpose  and  Methods  of  Food 
and  Drug  Adulteration/' 

Friday.  March  29— "The  Public  Health.  Our  Greatest  Xa- 
tional  Asset." 

XXIII.  Edward  Amherst  Ott.  lecturer:  born  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1867  :  educated  Hiram  College  and  Drake  Univer- 
sity: President  of  Ott  School  of  Expression  of  Chicago,  111.; 
author  of  "How  to  Use  the  Voice."  Contributor  to  periodicals; 
began  lecturing  1891 ;  President  of  International  Lyceum  Associa- 
tion three  years.    Address:    Evanston,  111. 

Two  Lectures  by  Mr.  Ott. 

Tuesday.  April  2 — "Will  Your  Dreams  Come  True,''  or  '*Tbe 
Haunted  House." 

Catechism — Isn't  it  the  man  with  the  healthiest  mind  who  wins 
success?  What  did  X'apoleon  think  was  the  greatest  faculty  of 
the  mind?  How  can  we  learn  to  think  only  practical  thoughts ? 
Why  did  Macbeth  see  a  dagger  in  the  air  and  John  on  the  Island 
of  Patmos  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth?"  Do  you  believe  that 
poor  thinking  is  the  greatest  waste?    What  kind  of  work  pays  the 
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highest  wages?  Why  did  Dickens  seclude  himself  five  hours  each 
day?  Did  Luther  hit  the  devil  when  he  threw  the  ink  bottle  at 
him?  What  quality  of  mind  has  led  to  the  invention  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  creeds  in  our  country?  Why  is  one  man 
an  inventor  and  another  unable  to  run  a  machine?  What  is  the 
mental  difference  between  Franklin  and  the  Indian  who  shoots  an 
arrow  into  the  heart  of  a  thunder  storm?  Why  did  Joan  of  Arc 
become  a  great  military  leader  and  the  other  French  maidens 
stay  at  home?  What  quality  of  the  mind  makes  a  man  a  success 
in  making  money?    Why  does  a  designer  of  clothing  receive  $35,- 
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000  a  year,  while  the  cutter  gets  $1,500?  Why  did  it  take  from 
1817  to  1863  to  learn  to  shoot  an  oil  well? 

Wednesdav,  April  3 — "A  Fortune  for  You,"  or  "The  Story  of 
a  City." 

Catechism — Do  you  want  to  hear  a  fascinating  story  of  modern 
city  building?  Have  you  felt  the  uplift  of  local  patriotism?  Would 
you  like  to  see  your  city  grow?    A  town  can  become  a  city — a  city 
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a  larger  one.  Do  you  know  why  the  victory  of  industrial  develop- 
ment comes  to  some  cities  and  not  to  others  ?  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  churches  in  your  city  more  active?  Would  you  like  to  see 
perfect  streets  and  beautiful  parks?  Do  you  believe  beautiful 
homes  have  pure  men  and  happy  women? 


CARL  PIQUE. 


XXIV.  Carl  Fique,  pianist,  organist,  director,  composer, 
teacher,  lecturer  on  music;  President  of  Fique  Musical  Institute, 
Brooklyn;  born  in  Bremen,  1861;  pupil  at  Leipzig  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music;  at  present  Musical  Director  of  United  Singers  of 
Brooklyn;  Musical  Director  of  Rhenpfalzer  Maennerchor,  organist 
of  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Musical  Director  of  Brooklyn  Grand 
Opera  Company;  Chairman  of  Lecture  Committee,  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn  Institute.    Address:    New  York  City. 

Four  Lecture  Recitals  on  "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner" by  Mr.  Fique. 

Thursday,  April  11 — "Rheingold." 

Friday,  April  1£— "The  Walkure." 
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Monday,  April  15 — ''Siegfried/' 

Tuesday,   April   16 — "Gotterdammerung    (the    Dusk   of  the 
Gods)." 

Mr.  Fique  returns  to  Goodwyn  Institute  this  season  because  of 
the  desire  of  the  musical  people  to  hear  more  of  his  illuminating 
discussions  of  the  world's  great  music. 


FREDERICK  STARR. 


XXV.  Frederick  Starr,  anthropologist;  born  Auburn,  X.  Y., 
Sept.  2,  1858;  son  of  Rev.  Frederick  and  Helen  Strachan  (Mills), 
S.;  B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1882;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  1885,  (Sc.D.,  1907); 
unmarried;  Teacher  of  Sciences,  Wymann  Institute,  1882-3;  Pro- 
fessor Sciences,  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1883-4; 
Professor  Biological  Sciences,  Coe  College,  1884-5;  in  charge  of 
Ethnology,  American  Museum  Natural  History,  1889-91;  Regis- 
trar Chautauqua  University,  1888-9;  Assistant  Professor  Anthrop- 
ology, 1892-5;  Associate  Professor  since  1S})5  and  ('orator  An- 
thropology Section,  Walker  Museum,  University  of  Chicago;  Has 
done  field  work  in  ethnography  and  physical  anthropology,  espe- 
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daily  in  Mexico;  went  to  Japan,  1904,  on  behalf  of  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position to  secure  a  group  of  the  Ainu,  the  aboriginal  population 
of  Japan,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  grand  prize;  led  expedition 
into  Congo  Free  State,  1905-6,  investigating  conditions  there,  visit- 
ing 28  different  tribes;  lectures  on  anthropology  and  his  Mexican 
travels  and  investigations.  Author  "On  the  Hills"  (geology  for 
young  people);  "Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress,"  *1895; 
"American  Indians,"  1899;  "Indians  of  Southern  Mexico,"  1899; 
"Strange  People,"  1900;  "The  Ainu  Group  at  St.  Louis,"  1904; 
"Readings  from  Modern  Mexican  Authors,"  1904;  "The  Truth 
About  the  Congo,"  1907;  "In  Indian  Mexico,"  1908.  Editor  "The 
Anthropological  Series."  Address:  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. —  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Three  Illustrated  Lectures  on  "Mexico"  by  Prof.  Starr. 
Thursday,  April  18 — "Aztec  Mexico." 

Synopsis — What  Cortez  found;  Aztecs,  one  of  many  tribes  of 
agricultural  Indians;  their  location,  their  city,  their  stage  of 
culture;  daily  life  and  dress;  cloth,  dyes,  agriculture,  land  tenure, 
arts,  building,  metal  working,  use  of  stone,  pottery,  mosaics, 
feather  painting;  the  social  structure;  unit  of  society;  descent, 
heredity  of  office;  the  chief;  woman's  condition;  education  of 
young;  priesthood;  war;  the  war  organization;  mode  of  battle; 
language;  picture  writing;  books;  poems;  music;  songs;  instru- 
ments; astronomical  knowledge;  the  Mexican  calendar;  religion; 
foundation  of  religions'  ideas;  the  gods;  ceremonies  of  worship; 
human  sacrifices;  religious  cannibalism;  the  secular  festival;  char- 
acterization of  the  Aztecs. 

Friday,  April  19 — "Indian  Mexico." 

Synopsis — The  present  day  population  of  Mexico;  its  elements; 
the  Indians;  tribes,  numbers,  location;  how  our  study  came  about; 
priestly  archaeology;  visit  to  Mitta  ruins;  first  view  of  Mixes; 
how  the  work  was  planned;  methods,  purpose,  results  desired; 
23  tribes  visited,  different  in  language,  customs,  character;  inci- 
dents of  the  work;  measurement,  at  Ayutla,  Tehauntepec,  "the 
handsomest  women  in  the  world";  photography;  the  wild  women 
of  Chicahuaxtla;  bust-making;  Otomis  in  revolt;  Tarascans  pre- 
pared for  the  worst;  the  character  of  Mexican  Indians  in  general; 
the  varying  conservatism;  life  in  an  Indian  town;  yet  from  such 
came  Benito  Zuauz;  his  life  and  his  work;  Porfirio  Diaz  and  his 
judgment  of  the  Indians. 

Saturday,  April  20 — "Modern  Mexico." 

Synopsis — The  seriousness  of  its  governmental  problem.  The 
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mixed  blood  Mexican — mastizo  or  'greaser";  foreigners  of 
Mexico,  in  language,  in  race,  in  customs;  politeness;  "AbeV 
greeting;  finger-twirling;  kiss  throwing;  the  land;  the  climate;  a 
Mexican  town;  the  plaza;  Mexican  character;  mixture  of  traits; 
artistic  temperament;  public  monuments;  music;  decoration;  il- 
lumination; love-making;  the  bullfight;  the  City  of  Mexico;  of 
European  type;  the  centennial  celebration  of  1910;  the  revolution; 
premonitions,  causes,  results;  Porfirio  Diaz,  his  place  and  work; 
is  Mexico  anti-American? 


ALTON  PACKARD 


XXVI.  Alton  Packard,  lecturer-cartoonist;  horn  Taunton 
Mass.,  May  9,  1870;  educated  at  Middleborough  (Mass.) 
public  schools,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  and 
Boston  Art  School  (for  music  and  drawing)  ;  married  Carrie  V. 
Pettit,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1894;  newspaper  cartoonist.  1889-94; 
cartoons  appearing  in  Minneapolis  Journal,  Chicago  Times,  Times- 
Herald  and  Blade,  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  Dayton  Her- 
ald, Judge,  Life,  World's  Events,  etc.;  cartoonist  and  lecturer: 
"Types  of  Uncle  Sam's  Folks,"  "Fun  and  Fancy  in  Form  and 
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Color,"  "Funny  Folks,"  "Vanity  Fair";  also  sings  original  songs 
and  reads  original  verses;  first  work  done  in  Chicago,  while  still 
in  newspaper  business.    Address:    Booneville,  N.  Y. 

One  Sketch  Lecture  by  Mr.  Packard. 

Monday,  April  22— "Types  of  Uncle  Sam's  Folks." 


READING  LISTS. 

Reading  lists  and  bibliographies  relating  to  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed by  the  various  lecturers  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the 
Library  to  those  desiring  them.  Such  lists  will  also  be  frequently 
published  in  the  daily  papers  and  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards 
of  Goodwyn  Institute. 
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ADDITIONAL  LECTURES. 


A  few  other  lecturers  with  whom,  some  correspondence 
has  been  conducted  may  be  later  secured.  Also  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  all  those  now  advertised  will  find  it  possible 
on  account  of  the  many  contingencies  which  are  likely  to 
arise  during  the  year,  to  appear  on  the  dates  now  engaged. 
The  public  will,  however,  be  advised  of  all  other  engage  - 
ments and  changes  of  dates  both  in  the  daily  papers  and 
from  the  auditorium  stage. 

LECTURE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  evening  lectures  given  by  the  Institute  will  begin 
promptly  at  8:15  o'clock.  All  afternoon  lectures  will  begin 
at  S'A5.    Please  be  on  time. 

At  no  evening  lecture  will  the  doors  of  the  auditorium  be 
open  before  7:30  o'clock. 

All  seats  are  free.  None  can  be  reserved.  Please  do 
not  ask  it. 

Courteous  ushers  will  assist  in  seating  the  audiences  and 
will  look  after  their  comfort. 

A  city  ordinance  requires  that  the  aisles  be  kept  open. 
Chairs  must  not  be  placed  in  the  aisles,  or  elsewhere,  except 
where  the  ushers  allow  them. 

Ladies  are  courteously  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
before  the  lecture  or  entertainment  begins. 

Applause  by  the  clapping  of  hands  or  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs is  not  objectionable.  Stamping  of  feet,  whistling, 
or  calls  are  rude  and  not  in  accord  with  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  audiences  which  frequent  Goodwyn  Insti- 
tute. 

The  elevators  will  not  be  allowed  to  stop  at  auditorium 
floors  except  for  infirm  or  old  people. 

Goodwyn  Institute  extends  many  courtesies  and  favors 
to  its  patrons.    It  expects  reciprocal  courtesies.    It  asks  that 
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proper  consideration  be  shown  to  its  speakers  and  that  no 
one  leave  the  auditorium  during  an  address  except  in  case 
of  necessity. 

Please  do  not  talk  while  the  speaker  is  addressing  the 
audience. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  limited,  and 
the  lectures  are  not  such  as  interest  children.  We  accord- 
ingly request  that  parents  do  not  bring  children  under  12 
years  of  age  to  the  lectures,  if  possible  to  leave  them  at 
home,  or  unless  children  are  especially  invited  to  some, 
particular  lecture. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  all  lectures.  You  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  We  wish  you  to  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  lectures  and  all  work  of  Goodwyn  Institute. 

MUSIC  AT   LECTURES  AND   FREE  CONCERTS. 

The  Institute  is  fortunate  this  year  in  being  able  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Beethoven  Club  whereby 
that  Club  is  to  furnish  to  Goodwyn  Institute,  as  it  may 
need  or  request  them,  certain  of  its  most  skilled  and  ac- 
complished musicians  to  play  occasionally  before  its  lectures. 
In  addition  to  these  appreciated  and  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  individual  members  of  the  Club,  the  Beethoven 
Club  is  to  give  eight  concerts  in  the  Auditorium  of  Good- 
wyn Institute  during  the  season  of  1911-12,  all  of  which 
concerts  are  to  be  free  to  the  white  citizens  of  Memphis. 
These  concerts  will  be  given  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  at  3  p.m.,  beginning  October  28,  1911,  and  ending 
May  25,  1912,  except  the  December  concert,  which  will 
be  given  Saturday,  December  16,  191 1. 

The  Beethoven  Club  is  the  oldest  and  largest  musical 
organization  in  Memphis.  While  it  is  a  woman's  club,  it 
receives  men  as  associate  members  and  has  a  junior  auxil- 
iary, thus  making  its  membership  open  to  all  interested  in 
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music.  Its  object  is  to  develop  the  talent  of  its  members 
and  to  stimulate  musical  interest  in  Memphis. 

This  arrangement  must  undoubtedly  prove  very  advan- 
tageous both  to  Goodwyn  Institute  and  the  Beethoven  Club. 
Goodwyn  Institute  is  thus  given  the  privilege  of  sharing  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  city  'and  of  encouraging  musical 
study  and  progress;  the  members  of  the  Beethoven  Club 
secure  opportunities  of  appearing  before  large  and  repre- 
sentative audiences  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances; 
while  to  the  Memphis  public  is  given  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ings without  cost^  the  best  music  our  local  talent  can  provide. 
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GOODWYN  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY. 


Goodwyn  Institute  Library  is  strictly  a  reference  library. 
It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Institute  Building  and  consists  of  two  large,  airy  rooms,  a 
main  reading  room  and  a  stack  room,  overlooking  the  city 
on  the  east,  south  and  west. 

These  rooms  are  splendidly  lighted  with  large  windows 
on  all  sides,  while  the  elevation  secures  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  dust  and  noises  of  the  streets.  The  reading 
room  is  handsomely  furnished  with  mahogany  book  shelves, 
massive  reading  tables  and  comfortable  library  chairs.  The 
walls  are  tastefully  decorated  and  the  floors  are  covered 


SECTION    OF    READING   ROOM    OF  LIBRARY. 

with  dark  green  cork  carpet;  The  heating  and  electric 
lighting  appliances  are  first-class.  Indeed,  much  care  and 
money  have  been  spent  in  making  these  rooms  thoroughly 
attractive  and  comfortable  in  every  particular. 
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The  Library  was  formally  opened  January  16,  1908,  at 
which  time  there  were  3,360  volumes  on  the  shelves,  cata- 
logued and  ready  for  use.  This  number  has  been  steadily 
increased  and  there  are  now  in  the  Library  about  10,000 
volumes  and  3,700  pamphlets,  carefully  classified  and  cata- 
logued. The  Library  is  also  well  supplied  with  maps  and 
atlases  of  all  kinds  and  an  unusually  fine  globe. 

In  the  alcoves  of  the  reading  room  is  shelved  a  collection 
of  4,000  volumes,  intended  to  include,  besides  general  works 
of  reference  and  the  most  useful  bibliographies,  the  best 
books,  both  advanced  and  popular,  within  the  scope  of  the 
Library.  This  section  is  constantly  revised  and  kept  up-to- 
date  and  may  be  consulted  by  readers  without  formality  or 
assistance ;  as  may  also  the  papers,  magazines  and  period- 
icals in  the  periodical  alcove,  which  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
reading  room.  The  remaining  books  and  pamphlets  of  the 
Library  are  shelved  in  the  stack  room  and  will  be  furnished 
to  readers  and  students  upon  request  by  the  Librarians. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

As  there  was  already  a  free  public  circulating  library  in 
Memphis,  the  Commissioners  of  Goodwyn  Institute,  execut- 
ing Mr.  Goodwyn's  will,  established  a  free  public  reference 
library,  which  embraces  besides  encyclopedias,  year-books, 
statistical  abstracts  and  works  of  a  general  reference  char- 
acter, such  departments  as  were  not  fully  occupied  by  any 
other  existing  library  in  the  city.  The  number  of  these 
departments  is  limited  to  such  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
can  render  fullest  and  most  useful. 

The  special  field  of  Goodwyn  Institute  Library  may  be 
defined  as  that  of  natural,  physical,  industrial  and  social 
sciences  and  their  applications. 

In  thus  establishing  a  free  reference  library  of  scientific 
and  technical  literature,  the  Commissioners  believe  that  they 
are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Goodwyn's  wise  and  generous  pur- 
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paseSj  and  that  he  would  have  wished  his  gift  to  supple- 
ment in  the  most  effective  way  the  existing  and  prospective 
library  collections  of  Memphis  and  thus  to  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  to  the  whole  city. 

RECENT  PURCHASES. 

At  present  many  book  purchases  made  are  in  response 
to  special  needs  and  requests.  A  number  of  important  ref- 
erence  sets  have,  however,  recently  been  added,  among 
them  the  following: 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     New  eleventh  edition. 

Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia.  New  supple- 
mental  volumes. 

New  Seharlf-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowl- 
edge. 

Catholic  En c y c lopedia. 

Cyclopedia  of  Education;  edited  by  Paul  Monroe. 
Kelly's    Directory    of    Merchants.    Manufacturers  and 
Shippers  of  the  World. 

Moody's  Manual  of  Railroad  and  Corporation  Securities. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS. 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  praetieal  collections  of 
the  Library  is  that  on  municipal  affairs.  This  includes  a 
carefully  classified  and  catalogued  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  clippings  on  all  phases  of  munic- 
ipal government  in  both  Europe  and  America,  under  Mich 
topics  as  city  charters,  city  plans,  commission  government, 
municipal  accounting,  municipal  budgets,  public  utilities, 
building  laws,  public  health,  sanitary  inspection,  medical 
milk  commissions^  parks,  playgrounds,  social  use  of  public 
school  plants,  street  paving,  garbage  disposal^  smoke  abate- 
ment, franchises^  juvenile  courts. 
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The  publications  of  the  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research 
of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other 
cities  are  received  and  incorporated  in  this  collection,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  and  circulars  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  many  other  organizations  interested  in 
municipal  and  social  questions. 

This  collection  has  been  freely  used  by  the  Memphis 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the  City  Club,  the  Business 
Men's  Club  and  other  organizations  active  in  civic  matters. 

APPLIED  SCIENCES  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

The  remarkable  commercial  and  industrial  growth  of 
Memphis  has  created  a  special  need  for  a  center  of  study 
and  information  on  business  and  technical  subjects.  Good- 
wyn  Institute  Library  is  attempting  to  meet  this  need,  and 
purposes  especially  to  strengthen  its  excellent  collections 
on  engineering,  chemical  technology,  mechanical  trades,  me- 
chanics, building  construction,  manufactures,  architecture, 
drawing,  designing,  commerce  and  transportation,  business 
methods  and  allied  subjects. 

The  Library  has  now  on  file  and  in  bound  sets  many  of 
the  best  known  technical  and  trade  journals,  and  many  of 
the  best  popular  works  and  standard  and  advanced  treatises 
on  scientific  and  technical  subjects.  Whenever  request  is 
received  for  specific  books  or  for  recent  material  on  a  spe- 
cific subject,  the  effort  is  made  to  supply  such  material  at 
once,  if  not  already  thoroughly  represented  in  the  Library. 
In  this  way  books  on  many  of  the  minor  trades  and  indus- 
tries have  recently  been  added. 

The  collection  on  architectural  design  has  recently  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
among  them  Racinet's  Polychromatic  Ornament,  Buehl- 
mann's  Architecture  of  Classical  Antiquity  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance, Ware's  Georgian  Period,  a  collection  of  papers 
dealing  with  colonial  architecture  in  the  United  States,  the 
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German  Moderne  Bauformen.  New  works  have  been  added 
on  such  specific  subjects  as  the  design  and  construction  of 
apartment  houses,  school  houses,  churches,  office  buildings, 
concrete  structures,  etc.  In  ornamental  design,  Verneuil's 
Etude  de  la  Plante,  and  in  photography,  the  ten  volume 
Library  of  Practical  Photography  are  typical  additions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  situation  of  Memphis  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  regions  in  the  United  States,  its 
position  as  the  greatest  inland  cotton  market  in  the  world, 
and  the  growing  popular  interest  in  country  life  in  general, 
combine  to  create  a  special  demand  for  up-to-date  material 
on  every  phase  of  practical  agriculture  and  farm  manage- 
ment. To  meet  this  demand  the  Library  receives  regularly 
the  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  various  States  and  Territories,  of  the  best 
known  agricultural  colleges  and  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  has  also  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  general  collection  of  books  on  farm  topics,  a 
group  of  special  interest  to  this  section.  Constant  additions 
are  made  to  this  department. 

PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  latest  and  much  of  the  most  valuable  material  on 
technical,  scientific,  civic  and  municipal  subjects  appears 
in  current  periodical  literature.  For  this  reason  Goodwyn 
Institute  Library  gives  special  attention  to  its  periodical 
department.  It  has  on  file  253  current  periodicals,  of  which 
122  are  trade  journals,  technical,  scientific  and  civic  pub- 
lications, 17  are  daily  papers,  15  library  bulletins,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  standard  popular  magazines  and 
reviews,  musical  and  art  journals,  such  as  The  Century, 
Harper's,    Forum,    World's    Work,    Nineteenth  Century, 
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Edinburgh  Review,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Musician.  In- 
ternational Studio. 

Of  special  value  to  engineers,  chemists  and  other  tech- 
nical workers  are  bound  sets  of  Engineering  News,  Engi- 
neering Record,  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Journal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Chemical  Abstracts,  and  other  technical  jour- 
nals. 

The  Library  has  also  complete  or  partial  bound  sets  of 
92  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in  Poole's  Index  and  the 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  These  are  a  most 
valuable  reference  asset. 

Eight  of  the  most  important  newspapers  received,  in- 
cluding the  local  papers,  are  carefully  clipped  for  impor- 
tant material  on  current  affairs.  These  clippings,  mounted 
and  classified,  are  filed  in  pamphlet  boxes  with  the  pam- 
phlets on  the  same  subjects.  In  this  way  all  material  in 
the  Library  on  a  given  subject  can  be  made  quickly  avail- 
able. 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

It  is  difficult  to  represent  by  figures  the  actual  use  of 
a  reference  library.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  shelves  to 
visitors  and  readers  makes  statistics  of  the  use  of  books  and 
magazines  impracticable  and  the  work  of  question  answer- 
ing and  information  delving  for  the  student  and  general 
information  seeker  is  not  easily  tabulated. 

An  attempt  is  made  by  the  librarian  and  assistants  to  jot 
down,  when  time  will  permit,  the  most  important  topics 
upon  which  information  is  asked.  Note  is  made  upon  cata- 
logue cards  of  references  found  on  the  various  topics 
looked  up,  and  such  cards  alphabetically  filed  in  the  refer- 
ence index  for  future  use.  When  the  list  of  references  is 
an  extensive  one,  it  is  typewritten  on  a  sheet,  and  these 
sheets  are  filed  alphabetically  by  subjects  in  a  vertical  filing 
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cabinet,  with  cross  reference  to  them  on  cards  in  the  refer- 
ence index. 


READING  LISTS. 

During  April  reading  lists  illustrative  of  lectures  given 
in  the  Institute  were  made  out  on  many  subjects,  posted 
in  advance  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  main  lobby  and  in 
the  Library,  and  published  in  the  newspapers.  These  in- 
cluded such  subjects  as  Child  Welfare,  Direct  Legislation, 
Single  Tax,  Sources  of  Municipal  Corruption,  Public  Own- 
ership, History  of  Music,  European  Capitals  and  Their 
Social  Significance.  This  plan  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  coming  lecture  season,  and  patrons  of  the  lectures 
are  urged  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Library. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

The  Library  is  already  called  upon  as  a  bureau  of  spe- 
cial information  by  many  engineers,  chemists,  business  men 
and  general  students,  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  its  use 
in  this  direction.  The  use  of  the  telephone  is  encouraged 
for  information  needed  quickly.  When  the  information 
desired  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Library,  immediate  effort 
is  made  to  secure  it  elsewhere,  from  local  libraries  or  spe- 
cialists, or  from  out-of-town  sources.  Recent  examples  of 
requests  on  behalf  of  readers  include  letters  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  information  in  regard  to  the  country  home 
schools  of  Germany,  to  the  Scientific  American  for  the 
chemical  formula  for  transferring  newspaper  cuts  to  other 
paper,  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  literature  descriptive  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  latest  literature  upon  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  Arkansas,  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  loan 
of  an  out-of-print  book  on  alphabetic  reform. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The  Library  is  especially  indebted  to  the  local  newspa- 
pers^ which  have  been  most  generous  in  giving  the  use  of 
their  columns  for  lists  of  new  books  and  general  informa- 
tion about  the  Library.  It  is  indebted  also  to  many  donors 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines,  who  have  added  mate- 
rially to  its  resources.  We  wish  in  this,  our  most  important 
publication  of  the  year,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  all 
these  favors. 

LIBRARY  HOURS. 

Goodwyn  Institute  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day, 
legal  holidays  excepted,  for  the  free  use  of  readers,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  Library  closes  at  6  p.  m.  The  Library  is 
closed  on  Sunday. 

PERSONAL. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wilkerson,  who  had  been  librarian  of 
Goodwyn  Institute  Library  since  its  opening,  was  married 
on  March  17,  1911,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Russell  Lill,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lill  are  now  residing  in  Porto  Rico. 
Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Lill  for  her  efficient  work  in 
planning  its  special  departments  and  building  up  the  work 
of  the  Library.  The  management  takes  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  express  its  appreciation  of  her  faithful  and  excel- 
lent services. 

Miss  Marilla  Waite  Freeman,  of  New  York,  an  experi- 
enced librarian,  trained  at  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  reference  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who,  prior  to  going  to  Newark,  had  for  five 
years  been  reference  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Miss  Wilkerson. 
Miss  Freeman  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Goodwyn  Institute 
Library. 
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OFFICES  AND  REVENUES. 


The  educational  work  of  Goodwyn  Institute  is  main- 
tained by  the  revenues  derived  from  an  endowment  of  about 
$100,000  and  from  the  rentals  of  the  offices  and  rental 
spaces  of  its  Building. 

The  offices  in  Goodwyn  Institute  Building  are  large, 
airy  and  desirable.  The  Superintendent  solicits  inspection 
and  investigation  of  them  by  reputable  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  desiring  offices  in  Memphis.  As  Goodwyn 
Institute  stands  for  the  best  and  most  wholesome  in  educa- 
tion and  educational  entertainments,  so  it  is  intended  by  the 
Commissioners  to  make  its  rental  space  attractive  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  its  tenants.  Constant  efforts  are 
made  to  keep  the  entire  building  as  sanitary,  comfortable 
and  attractive  as  possible.  Uniform  courtesy  and  a  due 
regard  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others 
shall  characterize  the  Goodwyn  Institute  and  all  connected 
with  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  success  of  an  endowed  and  free  educational  institu- 
tion is  as  thoroughly  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and 
liberal  patronage  of  the  people  as  is  that  of  any  commer- 
cial or  industrial  enterprise,  and  in  concluding  this  Year- 
Book,  we  wish  to  sincerely  thank  our  patrons  and  the  pub- 
lic of  Memphis  for  the  large  patronage  and  cordial  sup- 
port the  Institute  has  continuously  received. 

For  the  future  we  solicit  a  still  larger  patronage  and 
co-operation  from  all  our  citizens;  especially  do  we  desire 
more  liberal  patronage  and  encouragement  from  all  the 
schools  of  Memphis,  from  our  literary,  scientific  and  musi- 
cal clubs,  and  from  all  the  business,  industrial,  civic  and 
governing  bodies  of  our  city. 

Goodwyn  Institute  exists  to  serve  the  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis with  its  Lecture  Courses  and  its  Library,  and  its  ambi- 
tion is  to  do  this  service  on  a  large  scale,  courteously,  ac- 
ceptablv  and  efficientlv. 
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TENANTS  OF  GOODWYN  INSTITUTE. 


Below  is  given  a  full  list  of  those  business  men  and 
firms  who  at  present  have  rental  contracts  with  Goodwyn 
Institute.  This  list  is  not  given  for  advertising  purposes, 
but  in  order  that  the  many  patrons  of  the  Institute  may 
know  those  who  pay  the  rentals  which  enable  Goodwyn 
Institute  to  provide  such  inestimable  privileges  for  the 
Memphis  public.  We  do  not  consider  it  improper  to  express 
the  hope  that  these  gentlemen  may  obtain  a  large  portion 
of  the  patronage  of  those  interested  in  the  continued  suc- 
cess and  welfare  of  this  Institute: 

BASEMENT  OFFICES. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Elevators. 

Memphis  Builders'  Exchange,  in  whose  quarters  are  lo- 
cated a  large  number  of  the  contractors  of  Memphis. 

FIRST  FLOOR. 

Martin  &  Raine,  Bankers  and  Insurance  Agents. 
Memphis  Artesian  Water  Department. 
Scaife  &  Rice,  Real  Estate. 

SECOND  FLOOR. 

Goodwyn  Institute  Auditorium. 

Martin  &  Raine,  Bankers  and  Insurance  Agents. 

Enoch  J.  Wralton,  Piano  Studio. 

Alma  Ramsey  Piano  Studio. 

THIRD  FLOOR. 

Goodwyn  Institute  Auditorium. 

C.  E.  Barbour,  Lawyer  and  Real  Estate. 

FOURTH  FLOOR. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Crawford,  Physician. 
Dr.  R.  Granbery,  Physician. 

Colonial  &  United  States  Mortgage  Co.,  Farm  Loans. 
John  Gaisford,  Architect. 
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Offices  of  the  Memphis  Board  of  Education. 

Board  of  Education — Dr.  G.  B.  Malone,  President;  O.  I. 
Kruger,  Vice-President;  Chas.  J.  Haase,  P.  H.  Phelan,  W. 
C.  Edmondson.  Officers  of  Board — L.  E.  Wolfe,  Super- 
intendent; W.  S.  Jones,  Assistant  Superintendent;  A.  B. 
Hill,  Secretary;  Melvin  Rice,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Southern  Realty  Co.,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

Tuec  Co.  of  Memphis,  Stationery  Cleaners. 

Vaughan  Realty  Co.,  Real  Estate. 

FIFTH  FLOOR. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  Physician. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Hoover,  Physician. 
Dr.  A.  R.  McMahan,  Physician. 
Dr.  M.  C.  Hecht,  Physician. 
Memphis  Brick  Supply  Co. 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sherman,  Dentist. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Weaver,  Christian  Scientist. 
Lake  View  Traction  Co.,  Accounting  and  Business  Of- 
fices. 

Watson  &  Perkins,  Lawyers. 
H.  C.  Warinner,  Lawyer. 

Walter  Goodman,  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Machinery. 
T.  M.  Galbreath,  Real  Estate. 

D.  W.  DeHaven,  Lawyer. 
William  B.  Cowan,  Lawyer. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Life  Insurance. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Buckner,  Dentist. 

SIXTH  FLOOR. 

E.  C.  Denaux,  Decorations  and  Furnishings. 
McCaskey  Register  Co.,  One  Writing  Credit  System. 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Civil  Engineers. 

J.  F.  Graham,  Capitalist  and  Real  Estate. 
Dr.  Frank  Graham,  Physician. 
Dr.  Jos.  H.  Karsch,  Physician. 
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Dr.  John  C.  Clark,  Physician. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Manire,  Dentist. 

W.  H.  Smythe,  Professional  Masseur. 

J.  L.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Real  Estate. 

W.  C.  Edmondson,  Fire  Insurance. 

Dr.  Robert  Mann,  Physician. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Williamson,  Physician. 

SEVENTH  FLOOR. 

Goodwyn  Institute  Library. 

W.  D.  Mathews,  Manager  The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

J.  W.  McKinney,  General  Agent  Michigan  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Office  of  C.  C.  Ogilvie,  Superintendent  of  Goodwyn  In- 
stitute. 

Victor  Dunkerley,  Architect. 

E.  F.  Leatham  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants  and  Auditors. 
C.  C.  Ogilvie,  Lawyer. 

A  few  choice  offices  are  now  vacant,  and  desirable  ten- 
ants are  wanted. 
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